GIVING A LEAD

time) as of being disinclined to make a public speech
if it could possibly be avoided. In the Prince of Wales's
case that phase passed after a time. His activities and
interests were not such as to assist him in taking refuge
behind that long-suffering formula, "unaccustomed as
I am to public speaking." So accustomed did he become
that he sometimes surprised a gathering with a short
speech when none was expected, as, for example, on
one occasion when he attended a Queen's Hall concert
which had been arranged on behalf of the Westminster
Hospital, and used the interval as an opportunity to
make an improvised plea for the hospital's funds. At
such a time the workings of his mind can be clearly
observed. That speech was brief, well-informed as to
the statistics of the hospital's cases and expenses, had
an air of racy good humour and paid tribute to the
musicians who had organized the evening, the sisters,
May and Beatrice Harrison.

The more formal speeches of the Prince were
perhaps less directly illuminating as to his mental
processes, since they were prepared in consultation
with knowledgable people and with great deliberation;
nonetheless they repay close study in that they bear
witness to the thoroughness of his application to the
subject in hand. With this object, the author proposes
to put before the reader an analysis of a typical example
among the Prince's speeches, that which he delivered
on November 22, 1934 in the London Guildhall at the
centenary dinner of the Royal Institute of British
Architects. He was addressing over two thousand
distinguished architects (the fact is worth bringing to
the notice of those who may have been unaware there
were so many) and seized the chance of putting before
them a plan for the mass'production of nouses to cure
the slum evil. "I ask you," he said, "to carry the
principle of mass production over to architecture and
the building trades. I am convinced that in no other
way will it be possible to raise the living conditions
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